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ABSTRACT. •„ 

The purpose of this study was to "compare the effects 

on student achievement of: (l) self spaced, programed instruc- 

tion, and (2) student c^ice between self-paced, programed 

instruction and gro^^p instruction oVer the same content. 
> / 

One secrfelon of students in music fundamentals part- 

cipated in a/self -paced,, programed, instructor- tutorial 

learning sfxrategy. Another section of music fundamentals 

studenirs were individually provided with a choice between 

self/paced, programed instruction and conventional group 

ir>struction. 

Achievement , measurement was criterion-referenced • 
"The achievement scores of the two groups were analyzed with 
Chi Square. A significant difference in achievement was * - 
found, /favoring the^ group which chose between two learning 
strategies. - - 

It was • concluded that, for CQurses.J.n "music theory, 
classes v/hich provijie each student with a choice ^^b^weeri 
self-paced, programed instru6tion) and group instruction 
Will lead to higher levels of achievement than will clasfees 
which are limite^ to self -paced, ^programed instruction". 

One recommendation was made for classroom practice: 
that courses in music fundamentals provide students with 
alternative learning strategies, with both self -paced and 
group learning situations available. ^ ^ 
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^ ' Three specific kinds of research we;re recommended: 
1, Research which replicates this study, dn music 
fundamentals* 

.i2. Research which replicates this study, but con- 
ducted in otheir academic areas, 

■^-■•3. Research which attempts to identify the propor- 
tionate contributions which self-paced, programed instruction 
and group instruction make, to the achievement, of students in 
music fundamentals in a completely free choice situation. 
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' . • . • ' CHAPTER I 

- -.STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM - ; 

. BACKGROUND OF THE ' STUDY 

Ei Paso Community College accepts broad responsibi- 
lity for thp firovision of :post~secondary education to the ^ 
citizens of El Paso, Texas. !the mission of the College, as 
summarized in its most recent catalogade, is to provide the 
opportunity for higher education to all ^^itizens* vyho can 
profit from tfi^ experience^ and to aid those who grow and 
mature 'during a^ age of rapid social qhange to become fully 
participating members of society. 

The College has adopted an open-door policy for admis 
sions. It'adiDits any person who has attained a high school 
diploid or its equivalent, or. v/ho is at least eighteen afid 
whose high school class has graduated. 

The ^©pen door p6licy, as described above, and to 

whiph the College Adheres, results in a student body which 

varies greatly in background and in developed capability to 

learn. In order ^to serve the diversified needs of the indi- 

t 

vidual, The El Paso Community College Board of- Trustees and 
the- a4niinistrative staff have attempted to, provide institu- 
tional direction by identifying the systematizing- and indi- 

vidualizing of instruction as one of its basic thrusjs. 

, ■ " '9 
Establishment of policies which atteijppt to institu- 
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tionalize th$ individualization of instructioi^ is relatively 

simple; the translation of policies intq the standard prac- 

tices of teadhers is^mbch more difficult* Traditionally 

oriented teachers tend to resist institutional 'efforts to • 

modify their instructional methods. The resistance will be 

strong when the recommended new methods require the exten- ^ 

sive time and effort which are required for conversion from 

traditional patterns of, instruction to .individualized 

instruction.* 'Attempts to effect the changes in the actual/ 

' ' - ' *, ' 

instructional patterns in an institution would haVe increa-sed 

chances for success if examples of their effectiveness, *in 

'the form' of operating^ models- within ^he institution, or in 

the form of reports of researo^^, w^e available. This prac- 

ticum is designed as an initial T^tep irx that direction. 

The term "individualized^ instruction" -is being used 

extensively tfbday. The practice of individualized instruc- 

r 

tion is widely recommended, particularly for educational 
institutions which have student .bodies as diverse in back- 
ground and in developed capability to learn as that of the 
typical community college. As the terip is typically ^usecT, 
S't either -means 's^lf-p^ced learningf or -the specific meaning' 
is not clearly defined,^ Efforts to institutionalize indivi-r 
duali2.ed ^instruction, ar^ efforts to conduct research about * 
it, will be hampered byi both -the unduly restricted meaning 
atnd the lack 'of- clarity- of meaning.. • • * • ' ' 

This invest iga^tor has developed, from readings in 
instructional* methodology, a structure for individualized 
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instruction which 'includes four speciJ'ic aspects: (1) self- 
pacing, (2) student voicV in goals, -(3). diagnosis and flek- 
-ible entry,', and (4) student choice of alternative instruc- 
,tional strategies* An extensive study o'f the effects 
these four aspepts of individUali^ied instruction, singly, 
and in various combinations,, on the achievement of students 
would be desirable, but would be beyond the reasonable 
expectations for a module practicum. For. the Imme'ciiate pur- 
poses of this practicum, the investigator has. selected two 
of .these aspects fot study. 

THE PROBLEM 

statement of the Problem '* ^ 

' V ~ ) ^ 

•bhi 



^ The purpose of this study:^as to compare tho effects 

of. two aspects of individualized instruction on student . - 

achievement in a course in music ' fundamentals. The specific 

aspects ^of individualized instruction to be investigated *are 

Cl) self-pacing, using programed materials, and (2) student 
• ^ " 1 r . . . 

cKoiqe between alternative instructional strategies, 'The ' 

alternative strategies available- for student choice were the 

same programed self -paced strategy and a group instrujfctional 

situation. 

.J 

Importance of' the Study ^. - ^ • ^ 

The results and conclusions of 'this study willyhave 
direct application to caurses in music theQi;y. There will 
be applicatiph td a lesser degree in subject matter areas 




similar in cognitive level ^and structure. The subject 
matter of music fundamentals, is such that convergent mental 
skills are of greater importance than divergent skills. 
The findings from this study might apply^in'other disci- . ^ 
which similarly require converg;j&nce. 

. El Paso Community College president Alfredo G. de ^ 
los Santos has given top priority to' the individualization 
of instruction. He l^^as expressed the urgent need for imple-- 
menting this system of ^jlearning in-order to^furthef endea- ^ 
vors toward -reaching the goals of. the institution. , 

In order to adhere to these desires"; the ^investiga- 
tor l)as made an effort to implement this type of instruction 
and furth-ermore* hopes to add ta the available research by • * 
^<^mparing two specific ^sp^cts oi* ihdiVidualized instriictioa - 
"^in terms of their ef'fects on the achievement, of students. 

Summary * ' * * . 

Chapter I has presented .^the problem and'discussed 
i*ts significance. Chapter II .will present a review of the 
related literature. Chapter III wl.ll describe the methods \ 
of procedure used in the study. Chapter IV will present the 
data produced. Chapter Y will summarize the study and pre- 
sent conclusions and recommendations. 



CHAPTER .II ; ,^ 

' review' 'OF THE LITERATURE, 

This study is an attempt to compare two facets of 
individualized instruction on the achievement of students 
in a course in Music Fun^ent'als at El Paso Community ^ 
College. The review of the literature will surveyf^(l) the 
degree of advocacy of individualized instruction at the 
college .level, (2) the status of research in instructional 
methods, and (3) the re'searc^i' with regard to the effective- 
-ness of programed instruction in music th.eory courses. 

' ADVOCACY OF It^lIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

/ - ' , ■ ■ 

Th^ literature in- curriculUifi' and ' instruction includes 

many references concerning the need for individualized in- 

struction. This is particularly prevalent in the. ai_ea of ^ 

' community co'llege instruction. Only a small' sample^of these 

references will be cited here. ■ _ . ' , 

Herrscher ap-tly describes the need for. innovations^ 

in 'college level instructions^ 

. • The national- commitment to equality of higher educa- 
tional opportunity and to accountabilitv for student^ ^ 
learning has created many complex problfems, at the center 
of which is the need for significant modifications m . • 
traditional methods of .Qolleg'6rlevel instruction*. 
*' Sweeping changes in. iristructional methodology are neces- 
sary" t© accomodate -not only the edu9ation^l aspirations, 
but the fundamental and jfervasive learning problems of 
• l^ge and growJLng segments of cplleg-e pop'ulations which 
- " a?? ob^ioufly not composed of traditional college-level 
-student'^ /(i.e., low-achieving, minority groups, socio- 
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- ■ • • ' . .6 ■ . 

economically deprived, culturally disadvantaged, handi- 
capped) for wkom.it should have the greatest meaning. 
To date, eqtfal 'opportunijby in higher -education has been 
.more a slogan 'than a fact, for as many -as -75 percent of 
low.- achieving students* withdraw in the first year.-^ 

Gronlund, beginning with the' same rationale, presents 

the case for individualized instruction: 

The wid'e range of indi'^idual differences among students* 
makes it unlilcely that group instruction alone, with oi? 
without ability gr-<^ping, can meet th.e varied .needs of 
. the students.- Som^ype of adaptation in the instruc- 
•tional program is needed so that more individualized 
learning experiences can be provided. This is essen-^ 
tialljr what is meant by individualizitig classroom instruc- 
tion.^. . . • • . \^ 

Johnson is in close agreement with both Jieirrscher 
and Gronlund about the need for innovation which includes 
individualization, arid finds .considerable' evidence that inno- 

v'ation is taking pXace. He decries, hpwever, an apparently 

( • • ' • ". 

uncritical attitude toward' innovation:.- . 

' ' There is a'paupity, evidence regarding the success 

of new developments in junior college- teaching.- ■ Ev_alu- 
* ation of instruction is largely a missing entity in the 

junior colleges of our nation,' as it is indeed in most of, 
" American 'education. . , 

The potential oi%tcome of innovation which inc.Ludes 
individualization^ and wh^jch accepts resporisibinty for 



■"■Barton R. Herrscher, Implementing Individualized 
Instruction , .(Houston, Texas: ArChem Company Publishers, 1971). 
>p. 1. ^ " ' - • • 

^Norman Br Gronlund, Individualizing Classroom 
Instruction , (New York: Macmillan Publishing Co Inc. , 197^)^ c^. 
• pp. 1.2. , ■ ■ ^ 

■^B. Lamar Johnson,* "Toward Change and Improvement m 
Junior College Instruction" in B. Lamar Johnson-, , ed. , "The 
Improvement, of Junior College Instruction .' (Los Angeles: The 
University of California at Los Angeles, ^1970). P- 95' 
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evaluation and Improvement, has^ beeiysuccinctly stated by 
^ ^- " ^ ' « 

Bloom: • . . • A - 

We are convinced that the grade of A' as an index of 
mastery of a subject can, under appropriate * conditions, . 
be achieved by up to 95 percent of i the students ip a ^ 
class\^^ ^. ' ' ^ 

El Paso Community College has expressed ijts , comipif- 

ment to the concept, and fo the processes of "individualiza- 

tiont ^ , ^ ^ ' , 

» • * - * > 

In orc^er to promote' the institution's philosophy and 
goal's, the 'EPCC^ Board of Trustees and Administratiji^ 
staff havB attempted to, provide further institutj^al ' 
( di-rection by approving the follov/ing four basip(^rustS5 
^"1. the systematizing and individualizing of instructioi). ^ 

.... .'-5 ' ' * . , ^ 

.... , The charge *has thus been^given to thos'e who are 

'ipyolved in instruction* in higher education tp concentrate 

on the needs and learning characteristics ^of individual 

learners, afnd to develop instructional^ programs whic^h provide 

for those individual needs arid charac;teristics.. ^ * ^ 

The next 'Section wiM review literature pertaining to' 

the status 'of research in the methods af instructiori. 

/• . ' STATUS OF METHODS RESEARCt^ 

' / The current study is,^ in a sense, in the category 

t 

of res'&arch in instructional methodSji A brief but represen- 
tative review of the status. of research, in instructional * 
methods will* prepare for th^^^ore s-pecif ic review which 



Benjamin S,. Bloom, "Learning for Mastery", Evalua - 
tion Commeht 1:2 (May, 1968), j). k 

.fEl Paso Coininunity College, ■ Faculty Orientation 
Handbook . (El Paso, Texas, 197^). p. 3. 



follows. ^ ^ 

Gage summarizes the history of research on teaching 
effectiveness, including comparative sUudies of instruc- 
tio'nal methods: 

'Research on teaching has been going oh for almost as 
long as research on learning. Some studifes were made' in 
the 1910' s and 1920/ s, and, quite a few were made during 
the 1930^s. By the e&rly 1950' s, ^ substantial reviews an^ 
bibliographies of resfar^h on teaching began to appear. 
And during^ the .past decaae, the flow of research on teach- 
ing has indeed become significant. But the early years' 

\ 'did no't pay' off in solid, ' replicable, meaningful results 
that had considerable theoretical or practical value. " 
Positive and significant results' were seldom forthcoming, 
and they survived replication even less often. The - ; 

/ research yielded- many findings that did not, rfiake' sefise, 
• that did- not haiig together^ dn ^ny meaningful way.^ 

Lumsda^ine shares the view of Gage about the mean- 

ingfulnessVof research on methods, and adds his hypothesis: 

The cpnclusion may be ^ discouraging one, ^ut""^Tre 
\iMst impocrtant variable' in the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion all too of ten seems -to be . simpi'y the amount of time 
which is spent in instruc^tion. . . Too often the. procedures 
v/hich- are showm^i) be bett!er Just happen to be also^ the 
procedures that take more time. T. 7 . . . ' 

The history of , research on methods is, as described 

'by Gage and Eumsdaine, one .of repeated "no significant dif- 

ference", or of r^suflts which' can be ascribed- tcr some 
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Nathaniel Gage,^ "An Analytical Approach to 
Research "*on Instructional'^Methods" , in Herbert J. Klaus- ^ 
^meier and. George T. ^O^Hearn, Research and ' DevCTDDment Toward 
"the ImBrovement of Education . ^(Madison. ' Wisconsin: Dembar 
Edtica.tional Rg^earch Services, Inc., 1968), p. 120. 

'^Arthur A. Lumsdaine, "Instructional Research: Some 
Aspects of its Status", in Herbert J. Klausmeier and George 
T.-^ O'Hearn, Research and Development Tbward the Improvement 
of' Education" ! (Madison, .VJisconsint Dembar Educational Research 
Services, Inc*, 1^68), p. ^lOO^.^-v 



variable not included /in; ^the. study',- such as , time. 

The studies v^hi-Ch" have corapared programed instruc- 
tion with so-called, traditional instruction-appear to have 
produced no more 'clear evidence than hav^ .other methods 
studies. In the I960 Encyclopedia of Educaijibw&l kesearch ' 
Stoiurow reports th^ the most common finding is again no 
significant difference when p?-ogramed instruc^tion* is^om— - ^ 
pared with traditional. 'He goes on to s'ay that programed 
instruction has demonstrated. its effectiveness, and states 
-that the major problem which remains is the identification 
of the most effective^ ways to employ programed instruction. 

The next section will deal with research in instruc- 
tion in music theory.' pkrticurarly that in the area of pro- 
gramed instruction. 

RESEARCH IN PROGRAI^D INSTRllCTION 

1 

IN MUSIC THEORY j " 

- ^ The generalizations drawn by Stoiurow -about the . 

effectiveness. ^of progr^Jned instruction are borne out by .a re 
view' of meth-ods research in iilstructian in music theory, 
kanable^ and- Michalski^° reported no significant difference 



\awrence M. Stoiurow, "Programed Instruction" in 
Encvclo-pedia of Educational Research , 19o9. P- 1020. 

; \._^,-9.103g.^^ Kanable, "'An Experimental Study Comparing 
'^r-ogranTed Instruction with Classroom Teaching of Sight sing- 
.i-n^,?and-^^tiaey F. Michalski. Jr., "Development and Evalu 
atio'n of a -Visual-Aural Program in Conceptual Understanding 
of the Basic Elements of Music", Journal of Research in 
IViusic Education, XVII: 2 (Summer. 1960').. p. 224, and XIX: 1 
*^fi?Ihg, 1971-). pp. 96-97. 



• ■ . . • AO 

i'n achievement bet^veen prograTned„J.nstruction and traditiofial 

instruction in s'ightsinging" and in bas'io elements- of music. 

Carlsen ,^Aah-ford- ,_Xink and Ihrke "."^ repert'ed programed 
.instruction to be^signif icantiy more effective, than t.t-'adi-, 

.;tio^nal group instruction in'^ achievement ^in various topics , 

of muprc theory. * - . . . • 

y"" The effectiveness of progr^amjed' .instruction., for music 

the'ory courses appears to be well established*, since either • 
"a report^ erf '-no signi;eicarii ^difference or a significant dif-r - 
-i'Sr^nce-va^ich Tavors programed instruction implies effective- 

Some researchers have made recommendations about ways 

of using programed instruction as part of the instructional 

pattern in music theory; two of these have been selected for 

mention here. Ashford says: ^ 

The conclusions of this study have also-'seemed to 
imply that the combination of programed instruction and 
teacher-classroom- methods may be implemental in solving 



11 ' ' * 

James C. Carlsen, "Programed Learning in Melodic 

Dictation", Journal of Research in Music' Education , XII: 2 

( Summer V 1964). p. 1^7 

- ^-^ 12- ' ' 

Theodore H. A. Ashford, "The Uses Of Programed ^ 

Instruction to Teach Fundamental Concepts in Music Theory", 

Journal - of Research in Music Education . XIV: 3 (Fall, 19o6), 

pp. 175-7^. ; » ^ . 

^Robert. R. Fink, "Programed Part Writing",, Journal" '^ 
^'f Res'earch in Music Education , XV : 2 /Summer, 19^7) , p. l64. 

J " _ _l4 — ■ " ^ - ► * 

Warlter^R.. Hfrke^ "Automa,ted Music Irai^ing: Final 

Report on Phase One", Journal of Research in Music Education . 
.XIX: 4 (Wint-er7^1-971-K~:^PP-_478-79. 
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the jiroblems of teacMoig ^fepry. . . 
Carlsen recommends: _ - 

In practical application, there is much -to indicate 
' that programed instruction's greatesXel'ficiency will 
' be found/ only, when it .is. not restricted to being, th^ 
sole educational source, b.^-n 



/ ' Thus two researciiers'who have 'faund' pi^ogramed 
Instru'c^ion to be effective in music, theqry recfommend that 
in practical classroom applica:y.ons programed' instruction 
be cogbrned with other approaches, including group ^ins true- 
tion.i No research studies have b^en _£o^und^hi-ch bear; on 
.such c~omblrialions,__eit^^ a^sjaid£ni;^hei-ce--or-with both 
programed instnAcj^^oiiliir the .other alternative^equired. 
j*he\cur.rentVstua:y will' attempt to make a beginning in such 

research. . " %7 / . ^ 

■ ^ .■ This chapter has revievved ,the ],i'terature pertinent 
-to- the, problem art(%\in1^estigationV ;Chapter III will 
describe the procedUrey-tQ.be fol'lov/ed;- in- the study. 



^•^Theodore H. A. Ashford, op. cit. p. 177. 
■'•^"James C . "Carlsen, |^c . cit. ^ ' 
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CHAPTER III 

METHODS OF PROCEDURfi 

The purpose' of this chapter is to des^ibe the pro- 
cedures ' followed 4-n -the study, including: (^) the groups of 
student? included, X?.} the instructional strategies of the 
two instructional treatments, (3) the techniques used for 
measuring a,chi evement , and (4) the statistical procedures 
used in the analysis of the data. 

• STUDENT GROUPS 

This study^nvolved tw.o sactions of Music 3111, The 
Fundamentals of Music, taught at El Pasa Community College. 
One section of the course was taught during the fall semes- 
ter, 1974; .the other was taught during the spring of 1975. 
The students in these tv/&' sections were air those who 
enrolled in the course during normal registration procedures, 
and who appeared for the first day's instruction. No pre- 
instructional measures were administered, and no selection 
procedures were used. It is assumed that- the groups which 
were 'thus formed may be considered' to be' a random sample of 
prospective students in Music Fundamentals. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRA'tEGIES ' 

The instructional strategies. used during the two 
semesters v/ere both variations of individualized instruction 

17 
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During the fall semester, 197^,, a programed text^ was used. 

Students had purchased the text,' and were advised .that they 
could work on it both in class and outside of class. The 
instructor v/as available at sch€;iuled class' sessions for 
individual tutoring. T]^initie:tive for the ^tutoring ses- 
sions could be either ^from the 'student as he or she per- - 
ceived the need, or from the instructor as individual needs 
v/ere identified from monitoring the individual student' 
records. There v/as no group instruction except as some 
tutoring sessions involved as many as four. or five students 

with the instructor working on; the same problem. Students 

i 

v/ere encouraged to call the instructor in the evenings for 
assistance with specific concepts; some availed themselves 
of tile opportunity. 

During th.e spring semester, 1975 » the programed text 
v;as continued in use, -again with tutorial assistance avail- 
able;^ A series of group instructional sessions, c^overing 
the same content as the programed text, was available as an 
anstructional/alternative to the program. Any student could 
make > free choice of either of the two instructional alterna- 
tives, or moke full use of both^ During the spring semes- 
ter, yhen, a student could selecib learning experiences to 
fit his ovm learning style. • 

TSCjiNIQUES FOR fEASURING AdHIEVElvENT 

As outlined in the preceding section, two groups of 
students v;ere included^in the study; :the fall semester 
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students used individjaali^ed self-paced instruction, and the - 
spring ^ semester students used aelf -paced instruction as one 
alternative, with group instruction available as the other 
. alternative. , • - " ' ' 

The programed textbook which was used was divided' j 
into seven instructional units. Seven criterion-referenced | 
tests were developed, one for eacJh unit. The criterion of | 
93 percent was established as the measure of success for | 
each test'. By referring to a prepared self-evaluation test, 

each student determined for himself when he was sufficiently I 

\ - 

prepared on a given unit to take the unit test. If his 
score on the test met the -criterion, he moved on to the next 
unit; if the score did not meet 'the criterion, he was recycled ' 
on the unit. Copies of the unit criterion tests are shown 
in the Appendix. 

The evaluation of the achievement of a student for 
the course was bas6d on the number of units which had been 
completed to .criterion levels, that is: - ^ ss^* 



Grade of A: Criterion performance in all seven uni^Ts 

Grade of B: Criterion performance in six units ' / 

Grade of C-: Criterion performance in five units 

Grade of D: Criterion performance in four units 

Grade of T: Failure' to demonstrate criterion perfor- 
raance in at least four units. 

Completion of Unit VII to criterion prior tb the scheduled 

end of the semester, marked the end of the course for that 



•student. ^^A student who had not completed all seven units by 



t 
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the end of the semester was ir^formed of the grade earned as 
of that time, and given the option of accepting that grade 
Or of continuing into the following semester to work toward 
completion. 

The measurement of -achievement for the .purpose of 
comparison in a self-paced, open schedule course requires 
that a time be established at v/);iich the measurement is to be 
taken. For the purpose "of this study, the time set for the 
measurement of achievement was the ^nd of the semester in 
which the course y/as scheduled. Th*e achievement score for 
each student was determined by the number of units which he 
had comnleted to criterion at that <^me. 



PROCEDURES FOR STATISTICAL^ ANALYSIS 

4 

The use of criterion-ref erenQ.*ed tests, and the 
classification of each student as either successful or not 
successful on each unit test according ta whether he reaches 
a stated criterioi;!, places each student i-nto one of two cate- 
gories for each unit test. The further classification of 
students according to the number of units successfully com- 
pleted divides the students into several classes, or cate- 
gories. The reporting of achievement in terms of frequen- 
cies v/ithin categories leads to the use\of a statistical ^ 
procedure such as Chi Squaj^, for the analysis of the data. 
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This study us6d methods o£ computation of Chi Square as 
recommended by Spencel 



o . : 20 -'^t. 



This chapter-. has described the procedures "to be 
.followed in the Study. Chapter IV will present the data ' 
obtained T , . . • - ^ 



^Janet T. Spence, et al, Elementary Statistics , (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Cro'ft§, 1968),' p^. 195-20^-. ' 



• .V , . . ' CHAPTER IV' 

■ "PRESENTAHON OF THE DA^^A ' 

This study v^as designed to investigate whetheir two 
different strategies of- individualized' instruction \would 
result in differential effects on the achievement , of the two 
groups of students inVolyeti. During the fall semester., 197'^'.- 
one section of students in music fundainentals participated 



choose • One choice v/as identical 




dn^ a self -paced, pro^gramed, instructor-tutorial learning , 
strategy. During the spring semester, 19^5 » o^e section of 
music fundamentals 'Students were individually , provided with 
two alternative learning strategies from which each was to 

all strategy; the ^ 
other v/as a series of group instruction/ ses^ons which 

* V 

t 

covered the same content. Achievement measurejnent for both 
groups was criterion-referenced, with the same ^ests used. 
The criterion performance leVel of 93 percent w^ set for 
each of the seven units included in thq,, course, and the final 
course grade for each student determined by the number of 
units "^completed sujccessfully. For the purpose of thi% study, 
the achievement measurement v;as "taken at the end of the 
scheduled semester, although, because o*^. the nature of mdi- 
vidualized instruction^ the individual had the right- to 
continue study beyond that time. , ^ 

The achievement scores of the Vffo groups appear in 

<• 

Table I: . ' , * ■ 
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. TABLE I 

NUMBERS OF STUDENTS WHQ^ COMPLETED 
SPECIFIED NUMBERS OF UNITS 



Uni-fs 
Completed 



Fall Semester * 
Number of Students 



•'Spring Semester 
i^umber of Students 



. 7 

6 

5 
■ 4 

3 

or fewer 



12 

2 
^ 2 

3 
7 



19 
, 0 
1. 
3 
3 



The datfi in Table I shows an apparent superiority 
in achievement for students in the spring semester. 'Nine- 
teen of twenty-six spring semester students completed all 
seven units during the scheduled semester, as 'compared with 
twelve of tv/enty-six fall semester students. Three spring 
semester students failed 'to complete the four units neces- 
sary for a passing grade as compared wit)i seven fall semester 
^students. 

The data was analyzed using Chi Square, v/ith these ^ 

r . 
results: ^ ' ' 

Computed Chi Square: , 3»92 
Chi Squar^e^^o^ 3.8k ^ , | 

Since 'thd^ computed value qf Chi Square exceeds the five per- 



Z3 



cent value, the observed difference in achieveinent between 
the spring semester students is judged to be signif icstnt,, 
and the instructional strategy which provides 'students with 
a choice between two learning strategies is judged to be 
significantly more effective in this situation than is -^e 
single self -paced strategy. . - 

this chaptei^has presented the data for the^ study. 
Chapter V present a cf^scussion of the study, conclusions, 
and recommendations* .. -^i^ 
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CHAPTER V 

• • • . 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS' 



This,, investigation v/as an attempt to determine the< 

effects which two specific aspects of individualized 'instruc- 

^ > ^ \ f ' 

tion have on the achievement students in a^ courseXin 

music fundamentals. The specif ic. aspects of individualized 

instruction which were included in the study were self-pac- 

irig, and the provision of a choice betweek two learning 

strategies. ^ 

The course in Music Fundamentals, Music 3111f ^vas 
•taught by the investigator during the fall semester, 197^, 
and during the spring semester, 1975 • During the fall 
semester the only instructional strategy used was self- , 
pacing, using programed materials, with the investigator 
serving a? resource person and tutor-on-call. During the 
spring semes^ter the students were presented with .a choice 
between the prj^^gramed, self-paced instruction and a series 
of group presentations of the sairte contg^j^, presented by 
the iri^stigator. ' * . ^ . ^^ 

Criterion-referenced tests wepe administered \to all 
students of both semesters, and the same standards of 
achievement were applied to both. Re(^ords of achievement • 
were 'kep(^ for both semesters. ^. 



The use of criterion^ref erenced testing, and the 
resulting categorization of students led to the use of Chi 
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Square for^he 'analysis^f' the data. | - ' - 

.A sim^e tabulation of the achievenjent records of 
the tv/Q groups ^ students ^owed an apparent stiperiority 
in achievement for thfe spring semestBr, alternative ..learn- 
ing strategy group. - Application': of Chi Square to the data 
indicated that this achievement difference was significant 
at the .05 level. . ' 



'CONCLUSION 



^It is the conclusion of this study that, for courses 
in music theory, courses which provide^ each student with a 
choice between self -paced, , programed instruction and group 
instruction wi^l lead to higher levels of achievement' 
than will classes which are limi"^ed to self-paced, prog3t;*amed. 

RECOmNDA^IONS' 



The findings of this study point tc^one recommen- 
dation for application in cl3.ssrdom., situations, and to three 
recommendatiorfs for further research. > ^ ' 

Recommendation for Classroom MJse ' - 

^t is recommended that any m^sic fundament ale course, 
or any compax^le . music theory course, at *"Wie community 
college level j/rovide students ^with* alternative learning 

strategies, with both ^elcf-paced and group learning situ- 

( 

tions available';^ The results of this study^ show signifi- - 
caritly greater achievement in the choice situation, 4n which 
some students chose self-parcing, while others chose the 

* t 



group strategy. f , . \ . 

R e commend at i ohs for Research » 

The results of, this study indicate the need for 
^three specific kinds of' research; 

• ^ !• Res'earch which replicates this study in instruc- 
tipn in music theory.' As Gage has .commented, methods studies 
have rarely'^urvived 'replication ; replication is needed to 
determine whether significant differences will he found con- 
sistently. \ ^ 

|; Research whi^QJT replicates this study',_ hut con-', 
ducted £n other academic areas. ^ Such &tudies'.v/ould he par- 
ticularly appropriate iij courses which, as does music fun-^ 

damentals, content which requires"^ skills ^of mental 

2 ^ . a • - . 

convergence. - . 

3. Research Ivhicb.^, at tempts ±o identify the propor- 
"tionate contributions which self-pace, programed instruc- 
tion and group instruction make to the achi'evem'ent .of stu- 
dents in music fundamentals in a ^completely Yree choice' 
situation. It is \ikely that several students in the learn- 
ing alternatives groiip of the current study chose to ta]|^e 
part in both the prograined experiences and the grotip instruc- 
tion experiences. It is possible that Lumsdaine's hypo- 



^See quotation from Gage, page 8 of this study. 
2 

See this study, pp.*3fAt 
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» ^ -,■ 23 
thesis about time spent in instruction as a factor in the 

achievement of students*^ applies in this study. . Research 



■A 



needs to/ be conducted to 
exists . 



identify such relationship if it 



-^See qudtation from Lumsdaine, page 8 of this study 
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